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EVOLUTION AND IMMORTALITY. 

NO doctrine in a consistent theory of evolution 1 can be more im- 
portant or more far-reaching in its consequences than the 
doctrine that life is never the peculiar endowment of certain sep- 
arate individuals but is instead the affair of an indivisible universe. 
So conceived life necessarily includes intimately within itself — for 
otherwise the universe would be made divisible — all that is ever 
associated with human existence, it includes and unifies both the 
physical and the physiological, both the psychical and the spiritual 
parts of human nature, and being thus all-inclusive it frees the 
conception of immortality, which is our present interest, from any 
dependence on another nature than that about us, on separate un- 
worldly souls or spirits. To comprehend it, however, and partic- 

1 The present paper is a sort of sequel to a paper : ' ' Evolution Evolved — A 
Philosophical Criticism," published in The Monist, January, 1899, and like its 
predecessor it was also first read before the Catholepistemiad Club of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Faculty and the University of Michigan Philosophical Society. 
The two papers, moreover, I should like to have associated with the " Study of Im- 
mortality in Outline, " published as an appendix to Dynamic Idealism, and with 
the Philosophy of History, which was issued last autumn, for in all of these inves- 
tigations I have been trying to determine fhe precise relation of time to reality. 
In Evolution Evolved the attempt was to free evolution from certain encumbering 
inconsistencies that were clinging to it from the past, and my criticism was directed 
especially against an alien inorganic environment, an occultly endowed individual 
and a spontaneously generated life, referred to at the time as the three sides of an 
equilateral triangle. For evolution to retain any one of these veritable marks of 
creationism, even if it were retained in form or letter only, seemed to me to be a 
constant menace to consistency and the suggestion was made that in their place a 
consistent evolution should put an organic environment, an individual that lives 
not as an occult independent power but as an organic function or relation and a 
life that instead of being the peculiar sudden endowment of certain individuals 
more or less numerous, is the affair of an indivisible universe. 
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ularly to comprehend and appreciate the sort of immortality that it 
involves a careful and somewhat extended study has seemed neces- 
sary. 

So I begin by saying that to make life the affair of an indivis- 
ible universe, that is, not only to deny individual independence or 
isolation to all living creatures but also to abandon such a classifi- 
cation of things in general as that of the animate and inanimate, is 
not by any means to ascribe life distributively to all things, includ- 
ing stones and clods. Some might hastily so conclude, but to such 
it need only be said that the term indivisible is to be taken seri- 
ously. Nothing lives to itself alone but all things, "animate " or "in- 
animate," are the vital incidents of the life of the including -whole. 
This is undoubtedly a sweeping assertion, but it implies no new 
way of thinking, for what is here said of life in recognition of the 
first principles of evolution is being said also of other things. 
Physics is saying it of motion and force ; psychology, of conscious- 
ness ; and even ethics of will, and political theory of sovereignty. 
Force and consciousness and will and sovereignty are not the en- 
dowments of particular individuals, taken severally or taken in 
group, but are, all of them, affairs of an indivisible universe. No 
research of historical study can be more interesting or more illu- 
minating than that which traces the sympathetic changes of view 
in the different fields of investigation. Thus, as of interest here, 
all along the lines of human inquiry, in the physical sciences and 
in the biological, in politics, in ethics, and in theology a divisible 
universe has been supplanted by an indivisible universe and an in- 
dividual real through its own inner power by an individual real 
through its relationship. The atom in the sense of a material ele- 
ment is now but a word or at most only the symbol of what is rec- 
ognised as imaginary or as only a logical disguise for reality, and 
souls — at least by the newer Christianity — are thought of no longer 
as so many immaterial entities but as the manifold yet never sep- 
arate realities of a social, an organically social life. Citizenship, 
too, in the ideas of all, is coming to consist in function instead of 
in station, mere station alone constituting no social right. So is. 
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individuality becoming transfigured ; so is an indivisible whole 
claiming tribute from its parts. 

But the technicalities of philosophy as so many rocks in our 
course are now close upon us. Technicalities, however, not less 
than rocks, are guides as well as dangers to progress. The two 
views, then, of individuality that have been touched upon, namely, 
the so-called pluralistic view which sees in individuals only so many 
separate independently existing entities, some of them material and 
some spiritual or immaterial, and the relationalistic view which 
indentifies individuals with the differences of an organic life, are 
dualistic and monistic respectively. Dualism is only an abstrac- 
tion or generalisation of the total absence of relationship that plural- 
ism finds among its self-existent occultly endowed individuals. The 
separation of the individuals is so complete, the isolation so abso- 
lute, that no antithesis less thorough-going than that between mat- 
ter and mind, the material and the immaterial, the real of one kind 
and the real of an absolutely different kind, can adequately express 
it. And monism is only an abstraction for the premise of relation- 
ism — or organicism? — that the very differences of individuals are 
essential to unity. Under monism, since different individuals are 
still always related and related in their own right, in virtue of their 
very differences, not through anything above them or apart from 
them, separation or negation can never be taken as meaning exist- 
ence apart and different in kind ; it can mean only that things exist 
not more in and through themselves than in and through what is 
other than they. Dualism makes the "other" of things always 
alien to them ; monism makes it natural and even immanent. By 
way of illustration do but consider how a monist must regard such 
opposites as the human and the animal or non-human, the organic 
and the inorganic, the spiritual and the material. For him in any 
one of these cases either factor must be, as it were, a witness to 
something actual in the other, perhaps an exposure of something 
hidden, say even a lost memory or an unheeded prophecy. Cer- 
tainly nature, so often set in antithesis to man, is a curious union 
or meeting of man's past and future. The animal, for example, 
seems to some to be "lower" than the human, and not only that, 
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but also to be quite different in kind, but it is really a sign, a direct 
sign, a visible token, that the human quite within itself is not yet 
all that it can be, that there is something higher already within it ; 
or at least monism cannot but think this. So in general to the 
monist the negation or opposite of anything is a witness to the 
inner positive possibility of what we commonly call growth. Mo- 
nism may repel some, but in any case it is attractive for this : it 
sees the earnest of growth in all negation, the presence of realised 
opportunity in all opposition. 

We have, then, another basis of distinction between dualism 
and monism. Dualism, knowing no differences except such as iso- 
late, can explain change or growth only as a result of creation, as 
a sudden appearance ; but monism, seeing unity or relationship 
even in differences, identifies change with evolution. Thus, under 
the first, nature or anything that changes is subject to outside con- 
trol and so either through miracle or through chance is lawless, 
but under the second instead of being subject to anything super- 
natural or external, whatever changes is its own superior or its own 
subject and so always consistent. 

And now, to turn back, a nature that changes arbitrarily, that 
is subject to something above and beyond, is of necessity manifold 
and broken, being made up spatially of unrelated parts or elements 
and temporally of unconnected stages and materially of indepen- 
dent properties and forces, but a nature that is her own superior 
cannot but be indivisible, which is to say organic, both spatially 
and temporally one and continuous. In short, then, to make a 
philosopher's sum of the foregoing, pluralism and dualism and 
creationism are logically inseparable, and so are relationism and 
monism and evolution. It is important to remember this for what 
follows. 

With the dualistic conception of immortality everybody is 
quite familiar, and everybody knows that it goes with a pluralistic 
view of reality, whether material or spiritual, the physical world 
being reducible to absolute elements and the spiritual to certain 
immaterial entities, and with a creationalistic view of change. The 
plural in the sense of the divided and divisible — where the division 
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is physical or quantitative — is said to be mortal ; it can and it often 
does disappear altogether ; but the one, the indivisible, is immor- 
tal. Not that the immortal, which is also the immaterial, is not 
also plural, but its plurality is of a different kind ; there are many 
immortal spirits, but — if I may borrow from the long ago — a 
wholly indefinite number of them can dance on the point of a 
needle. In short, then, for dualism mortality is sheer physical de- 
composition, and immortality, belonging to the physically indivis- 
ible, which cannot decompose, is literally another life, an after 
life, the life of a being that is different in kind from the being of 
space and time that lives here and now. As for the triumph over 
death which immortality implies, under dualism this can be only 
the extreme case, the abstract case of the lawless creative change 
that is always and everywhere taking place. Does some one inter- 
pose here and say that although a dualist, he has quite a different 
conception of immortality from what has been indicated? Probably 
he has, but it quite suffices to reply with a bit of the dogmatism of 
philosophy that a consistent dualist has no right to another con- 
ception and at least for the time being we are really courting con- 
sistency. 

The monistic, which is also the relationalistic and evolutional 
theory of immortality, is the view, as already suggested, which 
frees immortality from any dependence on another nature than that 
about us, on separate unworldly souls or spirits, on spirits that 
may be in the world but are not of the world, and with this view 
the present paper is chiefly concerned. Although the general 
standpoint upon which it depends is by no means far from the 
consciousness of our day, we cannot be said to be familiar with it. 
Perhaps it is one of the things which we are more or less ignorantly 
worshipping and which we greatly need to have declared unto us. 
Certainly under all the circumstances we cannot penetrate too 
deeply into the meaning of evolution ; as thinkers we have no 
greater responsibility than that of the evolution-hypothesis; and 
then in the pulpit and out of the pulpit it is the common saying 
that Christianity needs to be more intelligently conscious of itself, 
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and evolution may be, if it has not already been, the means to the 
needed awakening. 

Monism, or evolution, finds in immortality, not an after life 
nor another life, but a fulfilling, wholly conserving continuance of 
the life that now possesses and encompasses us, asserting con- 
fidently that our immortality is, not is to be, and is in and of the 
very life we are here and now leading. In words that certainly are 
familiar : "Now is the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation." 
And other words, other texts also suggest themselves: "The King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand," and, "Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world." So, to say the least, Christianity can 
be interpreted monistically, and whatever the conventional con- 
sciousness of the day may be, it is at least questionable if a thought- 
ful student can arrive at any other interpretation. Moreover, with- 
out regard to any distinction between orthodoxy and liberalism, 
the pulpit everywhere is showing that it can be thoughtful as well 
as earnest. 

Christianity, however, and its treasured message may be set 
aside for the present, and in order more fully and more clearly to 
comprehend the monistic and evolutional view of immortality we 
must examine it objectively, that is to say, so far as possible inde- 
pendently of any emotional associations, and we can do this most 
successfully by an inquiry into the nature of such relatively un- 
emotional facts in our experience as space and time and matter. 
Space and time and matter are unemotional only because they are 
commonplace or universal, and yet the commonplace or universal 
is at the very heart and center of experience. Thus, these three 
unemotional facts are important to us because they are so inti- 
mately involved in the universe's indivisibility, in the organic in- 
dividuality, that an indivisible universe implies and that evolution 
and its related standpoints have for their foundation, and inquiries 
about them, being obviously equivalent to inquiries about the 
meaning of the yonder and the hereafter and the other, are natur- 
ally only part of a general inquiry into the meaning of immortality. 
Our first task, then, is the examination of space, time, and matter, 
and only when this has been accomplished shall we consider the 
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emotional value, the direct meaning to man's life, to his history 
and to his hope, of whatever we find. 

At this writing it is not my intention to enter upon an elaborate 
metaphysical study of space, time, and matter, but still without 
great metaphysical subtlety, I would explain their relation to real- 
ity, risking illustrations — which not infrequently obscure — when- 
ever I can. So, for the present to waive any consideration of mat- 
ter, the spatial and temporal is so commonly identified with the 
phenomenal, with the illusory or unreal, that to assert that space 
and time are intimate with reality, being veritable dimensions of 
reality, is probably to cause surprise, and yet to this view of their 
intimacy the thought of our day is surely committing itself. The 
spatial and temporal and the real are one. Every day we are get- 
ting farther and farther away from the mere antithesis of the spa 
tial and spaceless or omnipresent, and of the temporal and timeless 
or eternal, and from the peculiar uses in physics as well as in the- 
ology to which these have been more or less consciously put. As 
a matter of course, however, with this change of view space and 
time themselves have assumed a new character, for they have ac- 
tually taken the omnipresence and the timelessness, that were sup- 
posed to belong to something outside, quite into themselves. Thus 
specific location in space or in time no longer means isolation ; 
rather it is relation, and in its dependence on relationship it gives 
a genuine omnipresence to every single position of space and a 
genuine eternity to every single moment of time, binding the parts 
of both together in indissoluble wholes. I know that the majority 
of mankind is disposed to think that there are certain constants or 
fixtures underlying experience and that space and time are among 
them, but herein they are at least in danger of erring seriously, for 
the constancy of space and time is very easily misunderstood. The 
history of mathematics shows space passing from the static thing 
of the old-time geometry to the dynamic thing of the modern cal- 
culus, and time from mere passive duration to a positive condition 
of motion. Statically it would be absurd to find omnipresence in 
every location and eternity in every moment, but dynamically such 
a finding is unavoidable. In fact our ideas of space and time have 
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changed very much as those of political territory and history have 
changed. What statesman to-day thinks of territory as only so 
much domain? More than ever before territory is so much natural 
resource and it is accordingly inseparable from the very life and 
activity of the people, so that instead of being a cause of separa- 
tion from others it is a means to active union and co-operation. 
And what statesman thinks of history as only so much that has 
happened or is happening? In political life more than ever before 
both the past and the future are recognised as actually living in the 
present, since the very law that explains the past is made the mo- 
tive, is recognised as the moving idea of the present. Territory, 
then, and history in the thought of our times are indivisible or — to 
describe them positively — they both have only such parts as are 
actively present in each other. Not statically, therefore, but ac- 
tively or dynamically their parts are coextensive, each being at once 
local and omnipresent and at once momentary and eternal. This 
is a paradox, I know, but in general paradoxes are the highways of 
progressive thought, of thought that outruns its forms and tradi- 
tions, and in particular no one would dispute me for an instant if I 
should say that all the peoples of the earth, though widely sep- 
arated, are actually living within each others borders and adopting 
each other's histories. The life of humanity is differentiated but 
in none of its parts or expressions confined to special place or spe- 
cial moment ; it is, to reminisce a little, not an endowment, not a 
peculiar possession here and there or now and then, but the affair 
of an indivisible whole, of a whole whose very parts, like the parts 
of an organism, in a sense that is perfectly genuine are coextensive 
and contemporary. Space and time, however, are only more gen- 
eral than territory and history ; they are the territory and history, 
not of an organic human society, but of all that is ; they are, as if 
incarnated, the very principles of territory and history ; and mathe- 
matics to-day, as is generally known, in its conceptions of motion 
and force is finding the same omnipresence or active coextension of 
parts in space and the same contemporaneity in time. But a space 
of whose parts coextension or omnipresence is true and a time 
whose parts are contemporary are themselves spaceless and time- 
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less with the meaning that they are superior to limitations of mere 
distance and mere duration and in consequence they can be said to 
be intimate with reality. 

For the sake of emphasis I must even repeat that what has 
been said about space and time would be meaningless as well as 
paradoxical apart from the dynamical as distinct from the statical 
point of view, just as the unity or indivisibility of territory and his- 
tory was meaningless apart from the view of all humanity as a living 
organism. Indeed by reason of the intimacy or co-extension of 
their parts, an intimacy that the conception of infinity has disclosed 
to the scientist, both space and time are of organic character them- 
selves. Mathematics has the habit of changing its views of figures 
by projecting them now on this plane, now on that, and analogously 
space and time are describable as projections. They are projec- 
tions or say special transformations of the basal principle of organ- 
ism, that differences and unity are essential to each other, upon 
separate planes. 1 All possible projections, however, can be only 
different views of one and the same thing and we cannot but con- 
clude, what probably no one would dispute, that space and time or 
say coexistences and sequences are not only intimate with reality 
but also intimate with each other, each being a truth about the 
other, a visible token of something hidden in the other. For ex- 
ample the coexistences of space, being coextensive, must have some 



1 In a note I may go a little deeper and suggest that space and time are projec- 
tions of organism upon the two planes of unity and difference, or of mere being 
and mere change. The coexisting differences of space show the nature of the space- 
projection of organism, since space alone is materially empty or homogeneous. Co- 
existing differences cannot but be unsubstantial. For anything merely to be, or 
exist, different from anything else is for it to be in effect different only formally, not 
really. Differences of any greater degree requires more than sheer existence. Dif- 
ferences that are not indifferent require expression, movement, action. Hence the 
space-projection has its complement in the time-projection of organism. Reality, 
then, is neither spatial alone nor temporal alone, but spatial-and-temporal, and, to 
complete the circle, a reality that is spatial-and-temporal is organic. Hence, too, 
any thought of a separate material reality, of a matter that may be in space but is 
not of it, is wholly gratuitous, as is pointed out in a subsequent paragraph. Thought 
of a separate matter is necessary only when space and time are themselves without 
omnipresence or coextension and contemporaneity of their parts. 
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close relation to the sequences of time and the sequences of time, 
being contemporary, to the coexistences of space. 

But illustrations, however dangerous, are now quite impera- 
tive, for without them I may seem to be lost in a wanton waste of 
unmeaning words. Only before turning to illustrations let me say 
that in a philosophy of evolution no problem can be more central 
than this of the relation of sequences and coexistences, and certainly 
no solution can be more suitable than the vital intimacy of the two 
which is here asserted. Indeed, the three intimacies which have 
been touched upon, that of the spatial and temporal with the real, 
that of all the parts of space or time with each other and that of 
space and time themselves, each with the other, being one and in- 
separable, are indispensable to an understanding of evolution. 

Illustration of these intimacies, but particularly of that of 
sequence and co-existence, is in the fact, which is familiar to us or 
at least needs only mention to be recognised, that the different 
stages of any life-history are quite readily identified with coexisting 
phenomena or that the different stages of evolution as a whole are 
exemplified in different phases of the present. Both in the doc- 
trine of recapitulation and in the idea of environment, biology is 
very near to a direct recognition of this fact, for in the first place 
the inner truth of recapitulation, when carried to its last conclu- 
sion, can be only the coexistence of sequences ; and in the second 
place, any environment, yours or mine or any living creature's, is 
nothing more or less than a sphere of coexistences in which the 
past and the future are organically contemporised with the present. 
The individual recapitulates its evolution ; the individual is a func- 
tion of environment ; environment is a sphere of coexistences : only 
put these three things together, adapting them to each other, and 
you will see how biology to-day is bringing sequence and coexist- 
ence intimately together. Then, as if to crown all, remember that 
for the same biology, which entertains these doctrines of recapitu- 
lation and environment, life is no local and temporal endowment 
but the affair of an indivisible whole. 

Take a very simple case. Think of the surroundings of a pe- 
destrian to whom as he moves along both past and future are al- 
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ways materially, coexistently, contemporaneously present. Change 
there is of course, but only in the form of a perfectly continuous 
expression of the persistent relations of coexistences. In terms 
usually employed differently it is a change that is as conservative 
as it is radical; and, to make the general application, what the 
complex system of coexisting landmarks is to the pedestrian the 
manifold conditions of human activity are to human history and 
environment at large to life's evolution. 

Again, psychologically, consciousness which is not to be sepa- 
rated from life and which is so peculiarly concerned with experience 
in temporal series, includes memories and foresights or prophecies 
that are always incident to present physical and physiological dis- 
turbances. To appreciate the significance of this one needs only 
to remember, first, that the "present disturbances" have their 
place in the unity of all nature ; and, second, that even the con- 
sciousness of modern psychology, like the life of modern biology, 
is no local and temporal endowment. 

Biology and psychology, then, give evidence that sequence 
and coexistence, being veritable functions of each other, can be 
equated. But the same testimony comes from the mathematical 
sciences also, and if possible with even greater emphasis. A formal 
science is chiefly valuable for the pure light that it casts upon ulti- 
mate principles, material sciences being more or less colored and 
obscure. In the current physics, so thoroughly imbued with math- 
ematical ideals, motion and force, affairs as they are of the indi- 
visible universe, imply the very contemporaneity or coexistence of 
sequences or the sequence of coexistences that has been considered 
here. Does not physics describe motion in terms of a law that 
quite transcends the mere differences of past, present and future? 
Has not mathematics through its use of limits and infinitesimals 
turned the very coexistences of space into motion? 

So, if we are to take the sciences, formal and material, seri- 
ously, sequence and coexistence, time and space must be truths 
about each other, each a witness to something in and of the other, 
space of contemporaneity even in time and time of motion even in 
space. Moreover, nothing can testify more strongly to the intimacy 
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of space and time with an omnipresent and eternal reality that this 
intimacy that they have with each other, for, to repeat, space or 
coexistence conserves the temporal, making it eternal, and time or 
sequence realises or expresses the spatial or local, making it omni- 
present. To recur to the first illustration, how lawless, how idle 
and empty history would be apart from territorial conditions and 
resources and how meaningless territory would be apart from the 
realising movement of history. 

It now appears that in a perfectly genuine sense and in a sense 
of greatest importance, flagrantly paradoxical though the form of 
statement is, being anywhere is also being everywhere and being 
ever is also being always, and in so far as this is an account of re- 
ality as well as a report of the nature of space and time it must 
contain the conception of immortality that we are seeking here. 
Moreover, it is quite as applicable to the being of such conscious 
creatures as you and I as to that of the material elements which 
the physicists are pleased at times to call "centres of force" in 
recognition of their reality beyond their own time and place. Still 
before we turn to the doctrine of immortality which our monistic 
and evolutional view of space and time would justify, a third con- 
ception, that of matter, awaits attention. 

The conception of matter must be and may be very briefly 
treated. From our present standpoint matter as a form of reality 
that may be in space and time but is not also of them is an wholly 
gratuitous thing. The spatial and temporal is the real ; in and of 
itself it is material. An indivisible space and an indivisible time 
are quite incapable of containing anything, be it matter or whatever 
else you like. They cannot contain matter, because — to repeat — 
by dint of their unity, by dint of their mutual intimacy, they are 
matter. This is perhaps a strange conclusion and over-subtle as 
well as strage, but surely evolution requires it and evolutionists 
are more or less directly admitting it. What would become of evo- 
lution if the spatial and temporal and the materially real were not 
one and inseparable? Evolution simply needs space and time — 
the latter perhaps more obviously — as positive dimensions of real- 
ity. And thus the mathematical physics and chemistry of the day, 
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as if to serve the interests of evolution, are even sometimes confes- 
sing and are always implying their independence of a separate 
material substance. Peculiarly for them the spatial and temporal 
is the material. But would you still insist that motion is unthink- 
able apart from a separate matter, since there must surely be some- 
thing to move? Then you forget, what has indeed been already 
referred to here, that mathematics, whose infinitesimal reveals 
wonders and seems even to perform miracles, finds motion, not of 
something in space, but in and of space itself. And as for force, 
which is another concept that may seem to be in need of a separate 
matter, through which as it were to get an effective reality, this 
can be only the necessity of motion. 

But, further, not only from our present standpoint may we and 
must we dispense with the thought of a separate absolutely non- 
spatial and non-temporal material reality, but also we can and we 
must recognise the matter, by virtue of which the spatial and tem- 
poral is materially real, as spirit too, so that a separate spiritual 
reality as well as a separate material reality can be dismissed. The 
real, in short, is one, not two ; it is at once material and spiritual, 
being material because spatial and temporal, and spiritual because 
indivisible and giving to its parts a genuine omnipresence and 
eternity. All of which is but to say that in the conception of or- 
ganism, which we owe not less to physics than to psychology, not 
less to mathematics than to biology, the material and spiritual are 
inseparable ; in it they are made as inseparably one as in its special 
and most directly human example, the brotherhood of man. Since 
the dawn of Christianity divinity has meant, more than anything 
else, the unity of human life. In fact, the objective sciences are 
far from being alone in this testimony to the identity of the mate- 
rial and the spiritual, for in the popular consciousness, whenever 
it turns to morals and religion, there is a growing conviction that 
spirit and matter — nay, even God and man — are not two separate 
natures but one. And the ideal life to-day exists — does it not? — 
in an adequate expression of worldly relationships, spirituality be- 
ing no cloistered existence but active adaptation to affairs of the 
day. 
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Somebody protests, reminding me that if matter is also spirit 
it must at least be alive and conscious. So it must and so it is. 
Matter, identified as here it has been identified with an organic re- 
ality, is alive and conscious. Surely, it is comparatively simple 
to put together all the different testimonies of the several sciences 
and make one truth of them. Motion and force and life and con- 
sciousness are each and all recognised as belonging only to an in- 
divisible universe, and this does but mean that one is no longer 
bound, as the pluralists are, to find motion here and force there 
and life and consciousness in their own separate places, for all, if 
they must be located, are coextensive; wherever the one is the 
others are ; and such coextension means essential unity. I know 
very well that prominent thinkers of quite recent times — only it 
seems to me that they stop their thinking where they most need to 
begin it — are greatly troubled over a seeming contradiction between 
the physical law of conservation of energy and the idea of con- 
sciousness as effecting physical changes, for example, as altering 
the positions of molecules in the brain, or again between the doc- 
trine of survival of the fittest and that of consciousness as a result 
without being a condition of evolution, but — not to say more — such 
thinkers are certainly thoughtless enough to be standing in their 
own light. Conservation 1 and consciousness — which is a condition 
as well as a result — and life by survival of the fittest are hardly in- 
consistent, when if squarely faced they one and all testify to the 
unity of the same universe. 

But I must continue my argument. Space and time and mat- 
ter have been examined sufficiently for the purposes of this paper, 
and the monistic and evolutional conception of immortality can 
now be presented more fully and more directly, first, in a general 
way, that may seem still formal and abstruse, and then in the way 
of illustration and application. 

1 Conservation is thoughtlessly supposed to refer to a fixed quantity, but this 
reference is absurd, for the quantity would have to be finite and the constancy of 
a finite quantity is unthinkable, being a contradiction of terms. As for infinity, 
this is not a quantity at all but as commonly used a quantitative abstraction for 
quality. See also article Physical Psychology, in the Psychological Review, 
March, 1900. 
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Instead of identifying immortality with the simple and indivis- 
ible in the sense of that which is altogether out of space and time 
we must identify it with the organic, which although complex is 
nevertheless also spatially and temporally indivisible. The compo- 
site and divisible may decompose and decomposition is death, but 
the organic never dies. I do not say that organisms never die 
and certainly I do say that there are no minute immortal "vital 
units," as if life-atoms; all organisms, great or small, do die or 
rather as so many independent individuals they are never alive. 
The organic is one, not many, and its very changes are an incident 
of its peculiar unity. It changes, but is only in its changing ; it 
changes, yet never dies. The death of individuals is the life of the 
One, of the Whole, to which they belong ; and, more than this, it 
is their life too, their real life, for — if I must repeat — as separate 
individuals in a divisible space and time they are never alive. The 
organic, then, is a constant triumph over death, and above all over 
the death of individuals ; and also, as something which it is impor- 
tant to add and which is not less worth reflecting upon, it is a con- 
stant triumph over birth. Individuals, real individuals, even as 
Christianity would have it, are not begotten, nor do they die. 

And what can all this mean? Such verbal formulae are ab- 
struse ; they are blind. All that has been said about the spatial 
and temporal being also omnipresent and eternal and so one and 
the same with the real, or about matter being spiritual and spirit 
material, nay, life itself and all that life includes may be in them 
and in them as compactly as Newton put the solar system into the 
law of gravitation, but still one has to ask : What do they mean to 
humanity? To human history? To human hope? 

They mean — do they not? — that transfiguration of individual- 
ity which was referred to at the beginning. Where the real is the 
organic, where life and consciousness are not local and temporal 
endowments but affairs of a universe spatially and temporally indi- 
visible, individuality can consist, not in local and temporal exist- 
ence, nor yet in separation as an immaterial entity from the spatial 
and temporal, but only in something that forever holds the here 
and the yonder, the now and the then, the this and the that, in- 
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separably together. And what can ever do so much as this ? So 
commonplace a thing as life does it and consciousness does it. Life 
and consciousness, standing as they do for the intimacy of our re- 
lation to the outer world, an intimacy which is so complete that 
the life or the consciousness belongs not less to the world than to 
us, are that in which the here and the yonder of human existence, 
the now and the then, the this and the that, are held inseparably 
together. What indeed have we been led to believe of the outer 
world? It is our whole history, nay, our whole evolution, our past 
and our present and our future, made contemporaneous or all the 
existing incidents of our being active as one. And what are we as 
conscious and animate but intimate functions of that which encom- 
passes us ? As creatures, then, that have hands, that walk, that 
are members of families, that belong to human societies, that have 
manifold relations to nature at large, we live and move and have 
our being, our conscious being, in an activity that for each partic- 
ular function, for each particular relation, is as far-reaching and as 
deep-lying as the universe itself. In the love and service of a 
mother as in the simple action of a hand that seizes something, the 
here and the yonder, the now and the then, the this and the that, 
are bound together. Why, the force of all nature is in the hand's 
movement, and the motherhood of a universe in any mother's love 
and service. Spinoza, whose suggestion upon this matter I am 
fond of quoting, once said in so many words that the hammer was 
not created, since it takes and must have taken a hammer to make 
a hammer. Plainly this means that hammering as an activity is as 
old as reality, and the hand as old as hammering. Moreover not 
only eternity but also universality belongs to the hammer, for from 
the standpoint of principle the hammer is in all tools and all tools 
are in it, and if any tool — and this means any thing or force or value 
in environment — is both eternal and universal, then any activity is 
also both eternal and universal. Motherhood, then, or whatever 
else in the life of mankind makes individuality is immortal and uni- 
versal ; and this is to say that it is one and indivisible. Who does 
not cherish the unity of all motherhood? Who does not apply, 
and delight in applying what the scientists call the unity of nature 
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to the relations of family as well as to the other relations, the other 
functions or activities of life ? Space and time may have or bring 
their differences but the life and consciousness of motherhood is 
everywhere and always one and the life and consciousness of any- 
thing that gives life value and us that live individuality is always 
and everywhere one. Can we forget, after so much reiteration, that 
even conscious life is neither local nor temporal? Birth and death 
are indeed incidents of individuality, but they are not makers of it ; 
they neither create nor destroy it. Is the hand no more than a 
physical mass existing here or there and now or then? Common 
sense as well as philosophy makes it more. The hand was never 
born and will never pass away. All individuality, then, be it that 
of the hand or of some distinctly social function or of sex or of any 
active relation whatsoever, is as immortal as individual ; it fills all 
space as well as this space and all time as well as this time. 

Somebody objects vigorously, charging that I am abusing 
words and no word so much as individuality itself. This charge, 
however, as I understand it, is a strange one. Aside from the phil- 
osophical interest in consistency, which is naturally so keen with 
with me in this paper on evolution, I cannot understand how any 
one who has ever taken his belief in immortality seriously can ob- 
ject to being told that individuality not less now than heretofore or 
than hereafter is a function instead of a mere existence, or suppose 
I say a loyalty instead of a mere selfishness, or how any one can 
entertain the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man and then 
interpret the Conception or the Resurrection in any other way than 
that which finds in them the reality, the abiding reality in the sense 
of independence of the conditions of birth and death, of an individ- 
uality, which is a relationship, an active human relationship, not a 
physical nor yet a spiritual or immaterial isolation. How can any 
one help seeing in those great conceptions, and I am willing to say 
too in those great facts, that the activities which have any mean* 
ing, which make our being worth while and us real, are referable 
only to life or existence as a single persisting whole? Only re- 
member, what in substance I keep saying, that the whole is one 
which changes ; it is and it is only in its changing ; it changes but 
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never dies : and in it we live and move and have our being, our 
conscious being. 

But, still unconvinced, some one insists that consciousness is 
born and that consciousness does die, for there is no memory in a 
new-born child and we have no communication with the hereafter, 
such experience as may possibly belong to us before birth or after 
death being altogether different in kind — if it is at all — from the 
rational consciousness of our worldly sojourn. Very true ; one can 
not avoid saying just this and believing this, if one thinks of con- 
sciousness as only the special endowment of certain physically de- 
termined individuals. Consciousness, however, as said now so 
often, is anything but that and since it is so different we can ex- 
pect, we can find different things in it. Moreover, to suggest a 
question of fact, as regards a child's lack of memory we may ask 
most pertinently if in the sense meant anybody ever remembers 
anything even from day to day. Memory, I venture to say, no 
doubt with the prejudice of monism and evolution but also with 
science at my back, is never a literal reproduction or retention of 
past experience ; it is always only a peculiar adaptation to condi- 
tions of the present ; and so understood it belongs as much to the 
youngest infant as to you or me. 

And with reference to the lack of communication with the here- 
after it seems to me to be also quite pertinent to say, in the first 
place, that consciousness never is without prophetic character, 
although its prophecies like its memories cannot be literal, and 
secondly that the sort of literal communication between the living 
and the dead, which some do indeed believe in and the denial of 
which was just now used in evidence of consciousness being limited 
to the period from birth to death, is not even the privilege of the 
living among themselves. Consciousness in general relates us to 
what is different or other ; its function is one of differentiation, not 
of direct communion, whether of man with nature or of man with 
man ; and in what we call conscious communication not only are 
the conscious creatures differentiated from each other but also they 
are related to what is beyond them, and not merely to what is near 
but also even to what is farthest, in space and in time. The so- 
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called relativity of all individual consciousness or of the conscious- 
ness of a group of communicating individuals, affording as it does 
only another view of the fact that consciousness is an affair of the 
whole and so belongs to individuals only as they can be identified 
with what is universal and eternal, is the reason for this transcen- 
dence of limitations, for this communication with the yonder and 
the hereafter that belongs to all consciousness. 

Is this spiritualism? Hardly. Is it even mental telepathy? 
Not even that, although it is to recognise a germ of truth in both 
mental telepathy and spiritualism. The worst extravagances un- 
fortunately — or perhaps fortunately — always have some justifica- 
tion. To speak technically the difference between the spiritualism 
and the telepathy here recognised and the spiritualism and the tel- 
epathy that have had some vogue in the life of our time is the dif- 
ference between monism which finds the spiritual and its inde- 
pendence of space and time in and of the material and dualism 
which finds spiritual and material wholly apart. With the spiritual 
in and of the material the spiritualism of the day loses the wind 
from its sails, for the here and the hereafter, this world and the 
other world are made one in life and in consciousness, so that a 
verbal communication between them becomes unnecessary. No 
doubt, when I said above in the discussion of space and time that 
in a thoroughly genuine sense nothing was anywhere without also 
being everywhere and nothing ever without also being always, any 
one who is imbued with the standpoint of science, must have been 
ready at least at first reading to call me all sorts of abusive names 
and "arrant spiritualist" among the rest, but the sense, genuine 
as it was, in which I used the paradoxes must have saved me. I 
meant no denial of the impenetrability or the conservation of mat- 
ter or of whatever in the most recent theories is now standing for 
these and no dislocation of historical order, but on the contrary I 
meant exactly what science itself has been meaning, namely, the 
unity, the material as well as the formal unity of all that is. Only 
to take this unity seriously — and too many do not take it so — is to 
believe that the yonder and the hereafter are here and now, that 
they are actual and active in the life and consciousness of the pres- 
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ent, but not directly and not literally, not in the forms of knocking 
and slate-writing and crystal imagery. Certain worthy mystics and 
dualists, be they in high places or in low, may believe in these 
uncanny wonders if they like, but writing and imagery and all are 
I think, safely described not as the future's direct messages to the 
present but rather as the present's readings of the future or as only 
the present's peculiar adaptations to certain unusual conditions, 
the peculiarity being perhaps most evident in their conspicuous 
futility. As reminiscences they are so idle, satisfying at best only 
a morbid curiosity, and as prophecies they belong to the ex post facto 
sort. Literalism, verbalism is always futile. Given a well-set con- 
viction of dualism, of a complete separation of the material and the 
spiritual, to start with, and one can, nay, one must explain the fact 
of communication spiritualistically ; one can and one must distort 
the fact into all sorts of things uncanny as easily as a fugitive from 
justice sees an officer in every shadow or as an excited person rec- 
ognises the signature of a telegram, but it suffices to say that the 
dualism is wrong. That the spiritual does communicate with the 
material who can doubt? But it speaks in and through the life that 
is, not from without to it, and this being so it needs neither slates 
nor crystals and it might possibly get along without Mrs. Piper. 
There are cases, I know, cases both of telepathy and of spiritualistic 
communication, that are reported and that are about as hard to 
doubt as to explain, but in a world that is one and indivisible and 
that is spiritual in being material at least the bare fact of communi- 
cation is to be expected, not wondered at, and as for the manner of 
it, besides repeating that it is only a peculiar adaptation to unusual 
conditions, I venture merely to suggest that what is actually done 
voluntarily and in general whatever can be consciously arranged is 
bound to occur at times, although at rare times, involuntarily. 

I have disgressed long enough, if indeed it has been disgres- 
sion to speak of spiritualism and its kind. That consciousness was 
not born and does not die was what I set out to show and I must 
now hope that this thought has been at least foreshadowed, but in 
any case, to fall back on my base, a genuine evolution is certainly 
quite unthinkable without it. Consciousness must be quite as much 
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a condition as a result of evolution and in a world of which evolu- 
tion is true it can not be local and temporal, it must be as wide- 
spread and as persistent, as all-inclusive and as indivisible as life 
itself. 

So, to return, by way of indicating still more directly the mean- 
ing to human life of the monistic and evolutional conception of im- 
mortality I would conclude by speaking briefly of its effects on the 
interpretation of history, on our feeling about the life and death of 
our fellows, and on the primary doctrines of Christianity. We com- 
monly think of history as the passing of persons, nations, civilisa- 
tions. Men come and go, but history runs on forever. To be sure, 
it accumulates, as if its gifts from humanity, innumerable treasures, 
books, relics, institutions, buildings, machinery and the like, but 
the donors, as we are want to think, are lost to it, remaining as 
ideal influences perhaps but not as vitally active in the life they 
once assisted. This common view, however, must be wrong. At 
least it is hardly consistent with the best thought of our day. The 
past is contemporary with the present, not merely formalry con- 
temporary, in that we know it only in the light of present standards, 
but materially contemporary also in that those that were live now. 
Have we their literature? Yes, and their consciousness too. Their 
institutions ? And also their life. Their achievements ? And their 
power and will. Altogether too fanciful, some one thinks ; but do 
give it meaning from the standpoint of what has already been as- 
serted about individuality, about the spatial and temporal, about 
life and consciousness. Our life and our consciousness and our 
will are theirs also, for it is wrong, it must be wrong to think of the 
life of the past and the life of the present as two lives, as independ- 
ent and perhaps even different in kind. The two are one, vitally 
one. Not those that are now gone once lived and we live, but they 
and we are living, they in us and we with them ; they live in us, to 
give a familiar analogy, that is perhaps more than an analogy, very 
much as our own past selves are alive with us to-day. If a phys- 
ical scientist can see the same force in the military weapons and 
engines of ancient times that he sees in those of our own time, if a 
sociologist can find the same social phenomena then and now, may 
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not the historian regard the older life in general and the newer life 
as not less intimate ? Did different winds blow in 1492 from those 
that blow to-day? Was it a different sun than shone in 500 B. C. 
or in 500 A. D. from that which shines to day? We do not deny 
that the animal nature is still alive in us as well as around us, 
although at the same time we suppose it to belong to a very early 
period in our existence, in what we are pleased to call our evolu- 
tion. Why, then, should we exclude what is so much more recent? 
Can we, foresooth, satisfy ourselves with the materialism that en- 
tombs the historic past in books and monuments ? Then we forget 
how books are written and how monuments arise and how in gen- 
eral the past comes to be. The future writes books and erects 
monuments. The past's great men, to turn to them, have always 
been, as if made by the future, "ahead of their times." Surely a 
most uncanny phrase, unless one can find the life and deeds of all 
times to be the life and deeds of one time. A man is great only as 
he identifies himself with some social force, with some actual move- 
ment of his day, fulfilling it out of a long past, bringing it to focus 
and so making it definite and manifest, and as the life around him, 
which gave him birth, in proof of his greatness in turn identifies 
itself with him, adopting his will and repeating his achievement. 
History has many cases of human societies repeating in their life 
as a whole, the careers of their great men. Only it is not repetition 
exactly ; it is resurrection and continuation. Great men make his- 
tory, but they make it only because they are alive in it before their 
birth and survive in it, in its doing and in its thinking, after they 
die. Would history be even thinkable without such continuity ? 
Could we honestly call it our history ? What good American to- 
day is not convinced that he has a share in what Washington and 
Lincoln accomplished years ago or also — and this we regret — in 
the doings of Arnold and Davis and Booth ? And, to put a very 
practical question, would it not be well if in the popular conscious- 
ness our great men, whether good or bad, were really identified 
with history instead of being treated as fixtures outside of it? Make 
them separate fixtures and you make them oracles, the spirits of 
another world, with which the demagogue, as if a medium, can ex- 
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cite the people, but identify them with history and they grow with 
it, speaking always out of the present, never out of the past. Hero- 
worship is too often idolatry, and for my part the literalism of it is 
only spiritualism trying to be respectable or say spiritualism under 
the law. Every bad thing, of course, has to have its lawful or re- 
spectable expression. 

So much for history, for the life with the past, for relation to 
the great, but what of friendships and family ties? Can we view 
these in the same light? As an evolutionist I think we can; I 
think we must ; I think we would. Perhaps I may not speak so 
freely here, for the mind rather than the heart is now addressed 
but the relations of friendship and kinship are not born nor do they 
die and friends abroad and kin at home live and move and have 
their being only in these. Does it destroy or even weaken the 
meaning or the reality of friendship to have it said that the relation 
is as universal as particular or local and as eternal as temporal ? 
On the contrary, universality is essential to meaning and to reality. 
Is the consciousness, the experience, which we call friendship, to 
be separated from consciousness or experience in general ? If so, 
our friends do die, remaining to us, like the characters of the older 
history, as only ideal influences or as spirits that sometimes idly 
chatter. But friendship, like experience in its entirety, is of the 
whole as well as of the part, and the friends that lived live still. 
In others? Yes, and in ourselves too, or rather in the relation of 
man to man or in the unity of all that lives, of all that is. Not lit- 
erally in others, then, although the meaning is perfectly genuine, 
nor yet literally in ourselves, for nothing like transmigration is in- 
tended, but — to repeat — in the living relationship of friends. There 
is indeed a truth in transmigration; witness all the facts of inherit- 
ance, of historical succession, of social growth, of evolution, but it 
is the truth or is near to the truth of what physical science, think- 
ing of force and having such meaning as we are coming to know, 
has called transmutation, the truth of a reality that is conserved 
even in its changing. So, again, the friends that lived live still. 
Brotherhood, however, and fatherhood and motherhood and all the 
relations of kin, nay, all the relations of life, that make our indi- 
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viduality real, persist in the same way ; for they are also one, not 
merely many; everywhere, not merely here; and always, not merely 
now. Where would faith go, and where worth andUresponsibility 
and freedom, if birth created and death destroyed, or if birth were 
a coming from no one knows where, from a realm unlike and apart, 
and death the return? Birth does not create or translate; it only 
expresses, revealing and defining. Death does not destroy ; it only 
fulfils. 

Mere words of philosophy ! Possibly. And Christianity has 
said, and said again and again, the same thing. To science, I 
know, we are peculiarly indebted for the conception of organism, 
of an organic reality, which enables us to bring together the uni- 
versal and the individual, the eternal and the temporal, the omni- 
present and the local, without losing the worth or the reality of 
either, but when all is said science has only applied at large the 
very special and personal doctrines of Christianity and has therein 
helped Christianity to a clearer consciousness of itself. Some of 
these doctrines have been referred to already and others may be 
mentioned, although discussion of them is even more constrained 
than was that of kinship and relationship. The Resurrection, the 
Immaculate Conception, the Divinity, the Immediacy of the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Sacrifice, and the Brotherhood of Man are 
doctrines which one and all testify that our real being, our real in- 
dividuality, lies not in a separate existence of any sort but in the 
abiding relations of our present life. In these the Christ resides, 
the always living Christ. What else can the following mean? "In 
as much as ye have done it unto one of these, my brethren, even 
these least, ye have done it unto me," and again : "For whosoever 
shall do the will of my father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother." The Living Christ, one of the 
dogmas of our day, is more than a fancy and more than a dogma, 
and for no one so truly as for an evolutionist. Christ was too 
great, too deep-lying, and too far-reaching in human history not to 
be more. Often we are told that the letter of Christianity has got 
to go, but it is quite as true that the real letter of Christianity has 
got to stay ; the real letter, I say, not the parody of a mere physi- 
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cal appearance and reappearance nearly two thousand years ago. 
If Christ was really not born as men are born, if he really lives in 
our lives to-day, if Christianity really means the brotherhood of 
humanity and the divinity of man, then simply the Christ was more 
than the creature of a single moment or a single place and more 
than the creature of another world, and instead of resorting to such 
facts as partheno-genesis and trance to explain the birth and the 
resurrection we must identify him with an individuality that is 
neither purely physical nor abstractly spiritual but both physical 
and spiritual. Certainly, he was in his times, but he was also of 
them, so that the universal as well as the local, the eternal as well 
as the temporal was in him, and to-day he is in us, being one with 
the relations of family, the relations of society, the relations of na- 
ture, in which we have our being now and hereafter. 

Nothing that is worth having or worth getting or worth sav- 
ing, nothing that is real and abiding, nothing that is worthy of im- 
mortality, is not already real in us, real in our life, real in our ex- 
perience. For evolution the maintenance of what is, nothing more, 
nothing less, is our immortality. 
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